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ABSTRACT 

The school principalship is one of the most demanding 
jobs in American public service. Many critics are saying that 
principals are inadequately trained* This paper investigates the 
material published in the last few years relating to the training and 
certification of principals to discover what is now being done to 
change this process to make it more effective. (Author/MLF) 
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The ikiiicattoual Re.sourccb Information Center (KRIC) ib a nat5:)na! 
information system operatec* l)\ the National Institnte of Kdne, Jon. 
KRfC ser\cs the edutatioual tounnnnit\ l)\ disseminating ednca ional 
research results and other resource information that can be used in .level- 
oping more effective educational programs. 

The KRIC Clearinghouse on Kdutational Management, one of icveral 
clearinghouses in the .s\ stem, was established at the I'niversity of Jregon 
in 1966. The Clearinghouse and its companion units process csearch 
reports and journal articles for annoimcement in KRIC's irdex and 
abstract bulletins. 

Research reports are announced in I<ts(}urn'\ in I-'dunuton 
a\ailable in man\ libraries and b\ subscription for S PJ.TO a year from 
the I'nited States Gosernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Most of the doLuments listed in HII' can be purchased through the 
KRIC Document Reproducticm Sen ice. operated b\ Computer Micro- 
film International Corporation. 

Journal articles arc announced in CimirJ ItuUx to Journals in Edu- 
idtion. CIJK is also available in many libraries and can be ordered for 
S50 a \ear from Marmillan Infoi nation, 21 6R Brown Street, Riverside, 
New Jerse\ 08075. Semiannual cumulations ^an be ordered separately. 

Besides processing doc^iments and journal articles, the Clearinghouse 
has another major function information analysis and synthesis. Mie 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, state-of the- 
knowledge papers, and other interprcti\e research studies on topics in 
its educational avca. 
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FOREWORD 



With {he School Lcudcrshif) Di^^csi sriics, tlu* Nalioiuil 
A^sot iaiion ()l Kkincniaix Sihoul I'liiuipaK .idds aimihci 
pi'iijct I to its tuiilinuiui; piogiani ol puMii .ilious clcsii^iu'd it) 
ollVi SI huul k\!(lns csscnii^il inl'oi inalion on ^ w ick* i anj^^c of 
critical concerns in education. 

\\\{: Sl lu>ol lA'adcrsIn'/) Diin'si i.s sciics of niontidx reports 
on top piioiitN issues in ediu ation. At a time when decisions 
in educatii>n ninst he made on the hasis ol incieasingK toni- 
pk\ infoiination, the DiiJicsi pio\itk's sc hotii achninistralors 
with concise, leadahk* analyses ol the most important tiends 
in scfiools tt)da\, as well as points np the {)ractical implica- 
tions of niajoi rescart h lindin<!;s. 

B\ special ct)t)j)e!ati\e aiiani^cnient, the series diaws on 
the extensixe research lacilities and expeitise of t!ie KRIC 
Ck\ninv;honse tin Kdiu ational Maiiai;einent. The titles in the 
sciic'^ were planned and ck'\ckij)ecl c oopciati\el\ b\ both 
oryjani/ations. I'tili/any; the lesonices ol the KRIC network, 
the Cleat inii;ht)usc is U'spt)nsihle foi leseaic hin^; the topics 
and preparim; the cop\ foi j)uhlication l)\ XAKSI*. 

The author ol this report, )eri\ Ili^lcy, is employed b\ 
tin* Clearinghouse as a K'searc h anaKst and w riter. 



Paid I.. IIoiiis 

Dircc lor of Puhl'u a lions 
SAESP 



Stiian C. Smith 

.\\si\Uinl Dirci lor and Edilor 



IIMTRODUCTIOIM 



S( hooi principals aic alnu^sl al\\a\s ori^inalK (rained as 
icai hers. Aliei pi( kni^; up niasiei\ dej^iees in (he summers, 
piobabU In eduialional adniinislKKioii, lhe\ join ihe pool of 
leitified personnel ,ind peihaps, il (he\ are Im k\ , e\ eniually 
wind up with a srhuol ol iheir own. 

Bui sime ihe piim ipalship is one ol ihe mosi demandinj^ 
jobs in Anieiitan public sen ice, nian\ aie sa\ ing ihai ihis 
pioiess isn't aclec]uaie. I his papei uill iiuesiii^ale ihe niateiial 
pul>lishecl in the lasl lew \ ears relating lo ihe training and 
tei lilic ation t>l piincipals lo discover whal is now being done 
lo cliange this process to make it more elTeeiive. 

Leadeiship in \aiious guises is the soughl-aller trail in 
piiiuipals> A tiaining piogiam that can (onsistentK produce 
this trail has not \ el been perleelly designed. 

'Ilie clinic uli\ ol the pioblem is pinpointed by Heller, 
riieoiisls ha\e cieaied coinplex models, ps\ c hologists ha\e 
studied peisonalitx traits, and social scientists h<i\e studied 
causes and ellec ts, but leadeiship, in the final analysis, **de- 
pends upon execution and nut upon verbalization, doing and 
not writing about doing." 

A principal, ilelI'M goes on to sa\ , has to generate lollowevs 
h\ developing ''insights and talents foi delegating authority, 
looking at alternatives in an\ situation, t onnnunic ating ellec - 
ti\el\, oigani/ing his tasks elfeetixely, woiking ellec tively 
with communitx groups, and coordinating the total ell'ort.'* 

All groups concerned with the certification and tiaining of 
princ i[)jls could agiec* that these cpialities aie the ones they 
are ir\ing to instill in piospecti\e pi int ipals, but the goal has 
been, tind may yet continue to be, <m elusive one. 
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WANTED: A RENAISSANCE MAN 



The school principal is rc(|uircd to be an expert in a luiin- 
bcr ol widely cli\ert»enl »neas. lie or she must h«!\e knowledge 
and skills in adininistiative leadership, organi/.ational manage- 
ment, pupil personnel, instructional programs. Finances and 
facilities, and the school-society relationship. 

Specirically, he must know how to supervise teachers, 
help with their preparat" )n and development, understand 
the role of the j^ui dance counselor, kiu)w about programs 
for disturbed and disadvantaged children, communicate with 
parents, discipline, negotiate with professionals, evaluate 
teachers, plan the physical enviroiuiunt of the school, help 
change attitudes, undei stand new theories of grading, and 
so forth. 

It ii> virtually impossible for one person to do all these 
things well; thus it is easy to see why there is controversy 
over how prospective principals should be trained. Presuma- 
bly, certain things will have to be emphasized >it the expense 
of others; priorities have to be established. What is the essen- 
tial nature of the principaPs job? What, generally speaking, 
must he be al)le to do? 

Role Ambiguity 

Nhith of the difficult) in determining the principal's appro- 
priate role dciives fiom his middle position in the educational 
hierarchy. Does he iden*if\ more with the other administra- 
tors in the central office? Or does he identify more with the 
teachers, having been one himself in most cases? 

'I'hough there is no completely satisfactory solution for 
this problem, education theorists need to be concerned be- 
c«uise there is some agreement that this undefined middle 
ground causes ineffectiveness in the job and less than satis- 
factory operation of the schools. 
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A Shop Foreman 

TlUiUgh there *ire a great in«iny views about \\h«it role the 
principal should primariK take, the\ boil down to two basic 
positions. Man\ see the principal as essentially a shop lore- 
man or plant manager. 

Since the principal, according to this \iew, is caught in the 
squeeze between \aiious powei souiccs, he is a functionary, 
a counterpuncher responding to \aiioiis complaints, recjuests, 
appeals, ajul demands. 

His primary function then is to keep the operation running 
as smoothly as possible, to carry out district policy, and to 
respond to comnumit\ desires, while at the same time keep- 
ing teachers as contented as possible. 

This view emphasi/es training in the areas of public rela- 
tions, facilities and finance, and the many technical skills 
required for such an operation. lie would ruffle as few leath- 
ers as possible and know htnv to perform his routine tasks 
efficiently. 

A Philosopher King 

But others see the principalship in an entirely different 
light. They em|>hasi/e that education needs to change as 
society changes and that the principal needs to be the key 
to that change. Rather than merely react to forces that beset 
him, he should be an active innovator, one who raises issues 
and takes the responsibility for changing attitudes. 

Such assumptions were built into a study of the principal- 
ship by Goldhaninier and others. They conclude that the 
good principals are those who take risks, cut red tape when 
they feel it is necessary, and in general, have the courage to 
enact their own ideas about what direction education should 
take, and make them work. 

This view emphasi/es training in the areas of human rela- 
tions, social sciences, education theory, and instruction. 
Rather than allowing teachers to dictate instructional policy, 
the principal should be an effective leader in those areas, 
aware of the latest research in subject disciplines and instruc- 
tional practices. 
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This view <\ho cncouiMgcs ItMders who h«i\c proved them- 
selves in various fields, not just in te«iching, to become princi- 
pals. 

Most likely, in practice, principals will continue to perlbrm 
somewhere between these two extremes, coping the best they 
can with existing conditions, and at times trying to exert 
their individuality oxer the schools they ha\e been assigned 
to serve. 

But the call for improvement in the effectiveness of prin- 
cipals is well documented, and the logical places to start are 
with training and certification. These processes will determine 
to large extent who will be the principals of the future, and 
how well they will carry out such a demanding and difficult 
role. 

Pervasive Localism 

Any attempt to change the principalship would have to 
take into account the most penasive characteristic of school 
principals across the country: the\ are less geographically 
mobile than any other comparably educated group. While 
this factor provides for a remarkable stability in the profes- 
sion, it can also lead to a limited, local outlook and make 
change difficult. 

Among graduate students, educaticm majors do their school- 
ing nearer home than do those in any other field. Craegcr 
surveyed 33,119 graduate students in 153 schools in 1969 
and found that 62 percent of those in education grew up in 
the same state in which they wwc studying. Of the other 
fields, law was closest with 55 percent. 

Seventy-one percent of the students in education said that 
they intended to stay in the same state to work after gradua- 
tion, a higher percentage than in all other fields. The doctoral 
students in that group w^re slightly more mobile than wxmc 
those working on lower degrees, but only a few of such stu- 
dents ever become principals 

The National .\ssociation of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP) reports that 92 percent of the principals in the 
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northeast i»rc\v up in that aica. and that 89 pcivcnt of the 
principals in the southwest weie natives. Other sections c)f 
tlie country had similar perccntai^cs. 

Mitchell studied doctoial dissertations on the principalship, 
which provided additional exidentc lor these i;enerali/,ations. 
Ainonjj the statistics he found wcie these hiii;hlii;hts: 

• In Kcnuicky tlic "average Iiigli sehool priiieipal** was l)()rn ami 
^ tcarct! In' Kentucky* and was a native of i!ie geograpliic urea lie 

is now sen'ing 

• In Missouri 29 percent of seeondary principals were scn-ing in 
iheir native Iioine towns 

• In Pennsylvania almost all elenientar\' principals received ilieir 
undergraduate and graduate training from institutions within 
the state 

• Almost all tlie secondary school principals in Arkansas took 
their UA and MA degrees in Arkansas scliools 

• 7(> perrent of the female principals liad tlicir degrees from the 
state in whitii they now ttach 

Hirinj; practices also eiK-ourai»e this hualisiu anionic princi- 
pals. When Mitchell sur\eyed hoard of education menihers 
and superintendents in Michii»aiu 84 percent said that they 
would 5;i\e preference to local applicants who were considered 
qualified, lie also refers to a study of the assistant principal- 
ship in Texas, which indicated that those chosen were usually 
appointed from within theii own districts. Assistant principals 
state that the principals and superintendents of the system in 
which they serve had the i^reatest infhicnce on their appoint- 
ment to their first assistant princ:palship. 

Grac! latinj; students in education are also more hesitant 
than others to chani^e huations once tlie\ i»et their decrees. 

Kducational leaders ha\e not shared in one major national 
characteristic. We are thou.<;!u of as a niohile society, and it 
has heen shown that the more echicated one hecomes, the 
more likely he is to chan<;e his locality. But for educalion d 
administrators, this has not heen the case. 



TRAINING CONTENT: REFINING SKILLS IN A 
CHANGING SOCIETY 



In the List da ado j*stMt pressure has been exerted on the 
school principal frohi what Bruno and Fox call ihc "tired 
taxpayers, militant minorities, suspicions citi/.ens, and parsi- 
uionious politicians." As a result, the principal has had to 
acquire new skills or at least to become more prolicient in 
the old ones. The (ontent of principal ])reparation proi^rams 
durin;4 this pen()d was designed to refine the principal\s skills 
to cope with this incre. .^ed pressiue, while at the same time 
the content reflects changing \iews as to how this i;oal can 
best he acctunplished. 



Recent Trends 

The major shifts in content have been toward more em- 
phasis on the social and bchaxioral sciences and the humani- 
ties. Aecordinj^ to the University Council lor Kdiicational 
Administration (UCK.\) commission report, the concepts, 
iheoric^^ and research findinjis from the social sciences in- 
creased \u importance in the fifties and sixties. In the mid- 
and late-sixties, program content included more work in the 
humanities. 

The inclusion of more study in these two disciplines ac- 
companied an increased flexibility in pro<;ram content gen- 
erally. 

Social Sciences 

.Vsediu ators were confronted with a society that changed— 
sometimes slowly, at c)ther times explosively- they tended to 
borrow ideas from the social and behavioral sciences, both to 
help the administrator-to-be to see the relationships between 
school and coninninity, and to aid him in viewing the school 
itself as a social subsystem. 
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Culbertson, Fogartx , and Shiblcs h.ivc catcgori/.cd the four 
basic ways of adapting social sciences for the study of admin- 
istration. 

1 . The discipline-based approach focuses on the con- 
cepts, research findings, generalizations, and modes of 
inquiry of social sciences themselves. 

2. The theory-based approach emphasizes theories of ad- 
mini.stration associated with the ''science'' of admin- 
istration. 

3. The problem-based approach starts with problems 
likely to confront educational administrators. 

4. The career -based approach can accommodate the ca- 
reer objectives of candidates with a variety of pur- 
poses. 

Humanities 

More programs arc including material from literature, 
philosophy, and various other arts, on the assumption that 
the prospective administrator, by such exposure, will de- 
velop the intellectual, personal, social, and ethical qualities 
essential to effective leadership. More specifically, according 
to Culbertson, he can be trained '*to think clearly about 
persistent moral issues laced by those in organizations," "to 
analyze the contradictory forces that are generated by com- 
peting value systems," and **to assess possible consequences 
of being guided by one set of values as opposed to another," 
and perhaps even to develop his own creativity through ex- 
posure to that of others. 

In actual practice, P'arquhar discovered, most humanities 
courses are in literature, since it is the art most easily adapted 
.for the study of administration. 



Inadequacies 

In spite of these trends, there is general agreement that 
training programs are still not adequately preparing principals 
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for the l«isks ihcy lace. One recurring complaint is thai the 
graduate sehools emphasize theory and theoretical models, 
material '\ibout" education, rather than more practical, work- 
oriented experience. 

Goldhanimer and others report that principals often score 
themselves low in their abilit\ to establish and maintain effec- 
tive human relationships and that they believe that a majority 
of their problems revoKe around this weakness. Closely re- 
lated to this deficiency is the inability to be an effective team 
leader. The majority of principals feel that they need more 
and better preparation in supervising, teacher evaluation, 
group decision-making, maintaining morale, and other related 
areas. 

Another weakness principals detect in themselves is the 
inability to be an effective change agent. Most principals in 
the sample, studied by Goldhammer and his colleagues would 
prefer to be instructional experts rather than building man- 
agers, but didn't know how to effect improvement in teaching 
from their staffs. 

They also regret their inability to discover long-range plan- 
ning strategies. Most feel the urgency of having the school's 
programs meet the genuine needs of the students but do not 
have the appropriate knowledge and skills to plan and evalu- 
ate. They find it difficult to know what is wrong and what 
could be done to improve the programs. 

Principals are aware of the potential offered l>y current 
tools and technology to help solve some of these problems, 
but are usually confused about how to best utilize these aids 
and are hesitant to get involved with procedures they are 
unsure of. 

New Directions 

The majority of college instructors feel that the present 
content of programs needs only minor changes. 

A typical program, according to an NASSP survey reported 
by Nickerson, consists of 7 to 12 hours in educational admin- 
istration, I to 6 hours in philosophy of education, I to 6 
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houib ill cclucatit)u»il psN^ lu)l()i»\ , 1 U) (5 lu)urs in cuniculuni 
and inbtniclion, »nul 1 to (i hours in sociologx. Sixth-year and 
doctoral programs (less iVequentK used to train principals) 
iisualK iiulude si»me woik in hnsine^ss administration, politi- 
cal science, and humanities, as well as a Toreign language. 

The onl\ changes that the professors envisioned were the 
addition of st)me business administratit)n, political science, 
and humanities coui-ses at the master's level, and the dropping 
of the foreign language requirement. 

The survey n\ universities and colleges l)\ Goldhainmer and 
others indicated that 24 percent of the respondents would 
like to make changes but that these would require more 
faculty and, therel\)re, more money, which they did not have 
at their disposal. 

Another 15 percent of the colleges and universities were 
still discussing pt>ssil)le changes, while 18 percent were con- 
sidering different ct)re content, primarily in the social and 
behavioral sciences and in group sensitivity training. Both 
piofcsstHS and principals agree that more systematic planning 
of program content would be desiral)le. 

Goal-Oriented Training 

One change favored by many in the graduate schools has 
more to do with the approach than with the content itself, 
though content wt)uld be affected. In this plan, the effective- 
ness of training would be measured by specific competency 
behaviors rather than by the nu)re traditional credit hours 
and grade-point averages. Johiist)n, for example, notes 12 
basic areas of competency that can be broken down into 
more specific behaviors. 

1. knowledge of methods and sources of school finance 

2., knowledge of laws and regulations pertaining to the 
school 

3. knowledge of goals, strategies, and outcomes of con- 
tract negotiations and grievance procedures 
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»t. operational expertise in researeh and evaluation ol" 
educational problems 

5. up-to-date operational knowledge of instructional 
techniques and materials 

6. skill in teelmiques ol" communication 

7. ability to initiate and maintain positive human rehi- 
tionships with peers, superiors, and subordinates 

8. understanding ol" the school as a social subsystem 
9- expertise in systcmatir problem-solving proeeduies 

10. knowledge of history and philosophy ol" education 

1 1. imderstanding of the effects on children of the socio- 
economic milieu in which they live their lives, and a 
commitment to making the school a medium through 
which they can maximi/e their backgrounds and 
talents 

12. knowledge in the field of child and adolescent devel- 
opment, and psychology of learning 

Such a model could lead to the eventual breakdown of 
rigid disciplinary boundaries. The customar\ program of one 
course in sociology , one course in literatine, and one course 
ill educational administration would be abandoned in favor of 
more cooperation between departments in pro\ iding students 
with competencies. 

Systems Analysis 

One developing area that could lead to significant changes 
in emphasis in the content of principals' training is '\systcms 
anaKsis" or what Bruno and Fox call ^'quantitative analy- 
sis." It includes the use of computer technology <md various 
methods for quantifying information for the purposes of 
decision-making, such as systems analysis^ operations research, 
cost-effecti\eness analy sis, and planning-progiamining-budget' 
ing systems (PPBS). 

EMC 



Bruno and Fox claim that such systematic analysis can 
help an administrator to distinguish between suhjectixe judg- 
ments and veriliable facts 1)\ separating the relexant (Voni 
irrelevant issues. In identifving the spetific assumptions and 
factual bases on which alternative recommendations rest, and 
by tracing out the knowabic consecpiences and costs of each 
alternative. It (an help with either tactical problems like stu- 
dent scheduling and bus routing, or with policy problems, 
such as salar\ negt)tiatit)ns, integration policies, and curricu- 
hmi issues. 

.\ UCr.A sur\e\ cited by Bruno and Fox predicts that the 
next few years will see many more programs in educational 
administration using systems analysis as a significant part of 
the training ctintent. 

.Many critics, however, would surely agree with Starratt 
that there arc dangers in prognmis where the emphasis is on 
the proicss of dec isit)n-making, communication, and group 
planning, without sufficient concern for iht: content of these 
prt)ce5ses. Without content these processes become merely 
"sophisticated technicpies to come to grips with trivia." A 
preparation prt)gram must also impart meaning, v<ilue, signifi- 
cance, a sense of what "ought to be,'* rather than just facility 
with j)rocc.sses. 

Need for Research 

There is definitely a need for nu)re and better studies of 
what factors relate significantly to a principal's success as an 
administrator. This research could clarify what content can 
most profitabK be incorporated into preservice programs and 
could benefit the systematic planning and coordination of 
programs. 

One such study by Rousseau revealed that according to 
teachers' perceptions of their principals* success, training 
in educational administration proved to be a positive fac- 
tor, vvhereas work in curriculum and instruction, the so- 
cial sciences, and the humanities seemed to make little 
"difference. 
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This conclusion leaves open the possibility thai work in 
noneducalion disciplines might be more effective if treated 
in noniraditional ways. 
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TRAINING METHODS AND PROGRAMS: 
INTERACTING WITH THE MATERIAL 



A laclor in princip*!! iniining considered by most obsencrs 
to be even more ini|)orl«inl than the conienl of the programs 
is their slruclure. Since there is general agreement in the lit- 
erature that traditit)nal preparation programs haven't been 
success fill, there are many suggestions lor change. 

The proposals iov change tend to fall into four categories: 
those emphasizing newer teaching methods; those emphasiz- 
ing alternatives in traditional ctiurscs, including \arious types 
of experience ''in the field"; those involving an overhaul of 
the whole program, most notably the competency-based ap- 
proach; and tht)se advocating the removal ol' principal prepa- 
ration from the n)ntrt)l of the graduate schools altogether. 

X'irtually all the prt)pt)scd and implemented changes in pro- 
gram structure are in resptinse to a general discontent that 
theory about education is emphasized in the graduate schools 
at the expense of more practical, work-oriented experience. 
AsGohlhauimer and others point out, 'There is little evidence 
that any real consideration has been given to the experiences 
that will develop in prospective elementary school principals 
the knt)wledge, skills, and critical insights needed to assess 
the consequences t)f alternative strategies." 

Nontraditional Teaching Methods 

The traditional teaching methods of lectures, textbook 
readings, and discussions have been in disrepute l\)r well over 
a decade, and nearl\ ever\ graduate department indicates that 
changes are being made or are at least considered desirable. 
According to the surve\ reported by Xickerson, professors 
are still using the old methods but are also using many new 
ones. The professors relate that the old methods arc among 
the least effettixe, while such newer methods as simulation, 
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snitill-group projects, lolc plci\iiiii[, \isiis l)\ icsoiiicc people 
from tlie field, and field trips »ire nuuli nioie effective. 

Laboratory Training 

'Vhc icvm laboratory (rainino coveisa \tinct\ of techniques, 
all of which put candidates into small ,uiuups that are rela- 
tively iinstruetuied, picnidinjj; the oppuitiniit\ foi the group 
to ehoose its own ^s^oals and tasks, Tlie focus of this training 
is on the group itself, its reactions and hehaxior, with the 
group leader functioning as a resouue peison rather than as 
an instructoi. He is someone trained in the behavioral seienees 
who can aid eoniniunication and provide feedback for group 
analy>sis and interpret a tion> 

l*he work is designed to help the indixidiial to understand 
and accept himself and otheis and to develop operational 
skill in interpersonal relations. IIou eflecti\e this method is, 
cnerall, i.s not clear. It can have a great effect om the partici- 
pants but, in the hands of an incompetent leader, can be dis- 
astrous. Still higliK contio\ersial, it tends to be cither highh 
praised or intcnscK disliked. Unfortiin,itel\ , cpialified leaders 
are still difficult to find. .\ t\pical inteichange of ideas on its 
merits can be found in the article b\ Barnes and Gray and 
that l)y Gray. 

Simulation 

Simulation is a method highK regaidcd by both teachers 
and candidates because of its piactical orientation. A number 
of packages are available, including background material for 
a fictional school or district, and inbasket exercises requiring 
responses from the candidates. Simulation experiences can 
test behavior in a variety of contexts in a short time, without 
the pressure of the real situation, *I'he\ aie, however, expen- 
sive to produce and can also be expensive to use if computer 
assistance is part of the instruetion, 

A typical example of a simulation project is the Monroe 
City Urban Simulation project (URBSIM), developed by 
UCKA. The Monroe City simulation was created to give stu- 
dents experience contendini, with the unique problems facing 



inncr-ciiy schools* such as (oiifhct hciwccn militant groups, 
(Icccntralizatioii, busing, and curriculum changes. 

Although students rate simulation highly, and it seems 
especialK suited for teathing skills of analysis, assessing its 
o\eiall errectixciiess is difficult. One scries of studies cited by 
McClear\ and Mclntvre indicates that there is little relation- 
ship between the ability io soke inbasket problems and on- 
the-job performance. 

Case Studies 

Case studies have a long history in the study of law and 
medicine but ha\c only recently been introduced into the 
tiaining of educational administrators. Compared with simu- 
lation exercises, case studies are less expensive, more easily 
assembled, and require less organization; as a result, they «re 
much more readily available. They can lie either written, 
taped, or filmed descriptions of complex situations confront- 
ing an administrator. Scenarios, the open-ended form of case 
studies, present a problem without a solution and can be cf- 
fectixe in studying role playing and small-group problem- 
solving. 

Games 

Games incorporate aspects of simulation with laboratory 
training and add the element of competition. It is an expen- 
sive method, and few games are now available. The survey 
reported by Xickerson indicates that few^ professors are famil- 
iar with them. One possible danger is that the desire to win 
can sometimes subvert the desire to learn. 

Two games that are available for the training of principals 
are the Klementary Principalship Games by Ohm and Wiggins 
and the Secondary Principalship Games by Ohm, both from 
the University of Oklahoma. At the Univc-rsity of West Vir- 
ginia, each student in educational administration is required 
to create two simulation games as a course requirement. Wynn 
notes that the understanding of the underlying issues neces- 
sary to design a game might make that process more valuable 
than playing it. 
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Alternatives to the Classroom: Field Experiences 



At the same lime that many programs are allempling to 
work realily-oiienled classroom methods into their course of 
training, there is also increasing emphasis on the next step 
closer io practical training-getting the candidates out into 
the schools. 

Field experiences are primarily cither sui\eys undertaken 
1)\ the student to become familiar with how the real adminis- 
trator works or internships. Suneys can focus on the school 
system generally, or they can have a specifically human- 
relations orientation, a clinical and political action orienta- 
tion, or an anthropological or sociological orientation. With 
the suney, the student is in the field but under the super- 
xisiou of the prt)gram faculty, whereas in the internship he 
ma\ be in contact with the faculty but is primarily perform- 
ing an on-the-job sei\'ice for the school district. 

Although it is generally agreed that internships can be a 
\aluable part of the prospectixe administrator's training, uni- 
xersiticb reported to Goldhammer and his associates some 
major difficulties in establishing these programs. The expense 
of instituting functioning internships (rather than those just 
on paper) is more than most schools can or are willing to han- 
dle. There is usually no nuMiey budgeted, the .faculty is com- 
mitted to other parts of the program, there are not enough 
school districts willing to participate in such a program, and 
few students would want to sene without some pay them- 
selves. For these reast)ns most graduate schools put a low 
priority on internships. 
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CERTIFICATION: GOING THROUGH THE RITUALS 



AnicricMii school principals were first certified in 191 1 in 
order to protect the puhlic from incompetent administrators. 
By 1957, according to the National Kducation Association's 
1974 Manual on Certification Requirements for School Per- 
sonnel in the United States, 4G states issued certificates for 
secondary principals and 45 states issued them for elementary 
principals.: Today, every state but Michigan requires certifica- 
tion for school administrators. The District of Columbia, 
though it requires a master's degree of iis principals, gi\cs no 
certificates. 

As the number of states requiring certification grew, there 
was a corresponding tendency to increase the requirements 
for certification. Onh four states now require less than a 
master's degree of their principals.: 

Recently, however, certification has been seriously ques- 
tioned as a fair and effective method of regulating entrance 
into the profession. A UCKA commission report indicates 
that since 1970 most changes in certification have involved 
decreases in the amount of required training and experience 
rather than increases. 

The Challenges to Certification 

Some critics of certification, such as Marien, attack the 
whole idea of "credentialism" as being harmful to the society 
in a general way. A credential becomes a commodity, sought 
for its own sake, without regard for the genuine purposes of 
professional training. These purposes then l)eeome distorted, 
upsetting priorities for trainees, schools, certifying agencies, 
and universities and colleges providing the training. 

The Demand for Performance-Based Standards 

The discrepancy between training and .successful perform- 
ance asan administrator has been noted by educational leaders 
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ill all levels. Growing community involvement in the schools 
and the demand lor acconntabiliiy have increased this con- 
cern. .\llhoiigh preparation programs have been changing, if 
only gradually, certification requirements have been even 
slower to change. 

Bridges and Baehr argue that there is no demonstrable 
relationship between the training educational administrators 
now receive and iheir records of success in the schools. 
Certification standards tend to he stated in terms of conrse 
requirements or **inpiit" measures rather than professional 
performance requirements or "output*' measures, making it 
difficult to meet effectively the demands of accountability. 

Kthnic nrm{)rilieb concerned about their representation in 
the profession have added a new dimension to this problenu 
Arguing that traditional training programs and certifying ex- 
aminations are instruments of middle-class institutions that 
reinforce social-class seleclicin and effectively exclude capable 
minority leaders, minorit\ groups have questioned the legality 
of certification requirements* 

The courts now tend to support this accusation. In 1971 
New York City had to give up its examination for principals 
because it discriminated against Puerto Ricans and blacks. 
The presiding judge ruled that the examination tested one*s 
ability to memori/.e rather than any abilities relating lo ef- 
fective performance as an administrator. 

Forced into this type of accountability, certifying agencies 
in the future will no doubt have to demonstrate legally that 
there is some relationship between the prescribed training and 
on-the-job effectiveness. In the absence of such a demonstra- 
tion, most current certification procediues will likely be ruled 
illegal, according to Bridges and Baehr, if appeal is made to 
Title YII of the Civil Rights Act of 19(14. 

The Call for a "New Breed" of Administrators 

In the attempt to find the best possible leaders for 
.America's schools, there are others who attack current cer- 
tification requirements because they make it difficult for 
promising educational administrators to transfer from other 
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disciplines in the graduate scliools or for experienced lenders 
from oulside education to find suitable positions. 

The National Program for Kducational l.cadersliip (NPKL), 
for example, insists tliat ilie traditional rc(piirenient of teach- 
ing experience is a handicap for the kind of administrator 
NPKL is training. NPKL is a national consortium of major 
universities committed to the project of recruiting outstand- 
ing leaders from outside education and training them for new 
cau-crs in educational administration. 

Wayson has also long advocated reaching out beyond the 
boundaries of education for prospective principals with fresh 
and constructive approaches to public education. This move- 
ment to circunuent certification requirements has forced cer- 
tifying agencies to consider changes and to rethink the whole 
process of certification as a regulating force in the profession. 

The View of the Certifying Agencies 

.According to the UCKA commission report, personnel in 
state education agencies claim that the certification programs 
already allow much more ficxibility than is now being used 
by university professors interested in liberalizing the require- 
ments. The authors of this report point out, for example, thai 
although 2;j slates allow universities and colleges to get ap- 
proval for experimental progran^s that could waive existing 
requiren)cnls for their graduates, only two slates have schools 
taking advantage of this opporlimity. 

The slate agencies believe that admission requirements and 
preparatory programs in the graduate schools inhibit the flow 
of talent into educational administration more than the cer- 
tification requirements do. In addition to the experimental 
program options, they cite "approved program*' arrangements, 
reciprocity practices, and the use of equivalencies as evidence 
for ficxibility in the administration of certification. 

Twenty-six stales have approved program arrangements 
whereby the irainin;^ institutions have considerable Hexibility 
in creating their ov/n programs, with only a few courses, or 
types of courses, spr-cified by state agency requirements. 
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A number of stales also have reciprocity agreements with 
other states allowing more mobility within the profession 
than most cchicational achuinistrators ever experience. The 
use of cqnivalencicN is also a common practice in which pre- 
scribed certification requirements are met through special 
nonschool experiences. 

Some Recent Changes 

There have also been a niuuber of exemphiry changes in 
certification procedures, especially in some of the larger urban 
areas. These practices show what can be done to respond to 
the pressures for better and more lepresentative leadership in 
the public schools. 

Chicago 

Redmond, Klenbogen, and Gardner report on the changes 
that were made in the Chicago Pi'mcipals Kx^miination in 
1970. After the Board of Kxaminers carefully studied the 
present and future needs of the city's public schools, it de- 
signed a certification process reflecting what it considered to 
be the new role of tlie principal, the need for community 
involvement, and the need for racial balance. 

The new examination tests problem-solving ability rather 
than memorization of facts. It is based on the assumpti()n that 
the principal should be a capable team leader rather than a 
curricuhiin specialist in all areas and an .authoritarian decision- 
maker. .\nora! examination was incliuled along with the writ- 
ten. The membership of the committees had to be sexually 
^ and racially balanced and include one person from outside 
*the Tield of education. Of the first 150 candidates certified, 
*?5 were white, 73 were black, one was of Japanese ancestry, 
and one was of .Mexican ancestry* 

One of the more striking aspects of the Chicago experience 
was the inclusion on the Board of Examiners of community 
business leaders who look an active interest in designing the 
examination along with the educational leaders. 
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California 



The Ryan Act of 1970 in Calilornia is, according lo Lamb, 
a ^'coniprchcnbivc and piograin-shaking piece of legislation/* 
It brought to an end the issuing of credentials babcd only on 
credit received from an institution of higher education. As 
an alternative, the act, as Lamb states, moved "toward the 
conipeteucy*l)ascd professional preparation program where 
institutions are first authori/.cd to offer such programs and 
then assigned the responsibility to qualify the level of com- 
petence of their candidates." 

It specificb three ways of achieving certification: profes- 
sional studies at a uni\crbit\ , an internship, or an examination. 
The official guidelines for all three insist on competency 
performance standards of measurement. 
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CONCLUSION 



There is general agreement that America's school principals 
are not doing the joh that is expected of them. Many pro- 
posals to alter ihe preparation and certification processes are 
being offered in the hope of overcoming that deficiency. 

Concentiatcd efforts are being made to get better people 
into training programs and to train them more effectively. 
It will be a number of years before the fruits of these changes 
become evident, because changeover is slow. 

Wayson summarizes most of the complaints against the 
standard training process as it has evolved through custom, 
status, and certification law: 

It leaches fragmculs. pays little attention to the person to 
whom it is directed, takes place in isolation from life, doles 
out unsatisfying rewards, teaches tlie trivial and avoids the pro* 
found, punishes (and probably extinguishes) behaviors that 
would be effective in schools, and separates principals in train* 
ing from teachers in training— although the>' are the most pow- 
erful deterrainants of each other's role. 

Whether or not the changes being made will correct these 
problems and improve the principalship remains to be seen. 
There is at least much talk of cooperation in ironing out these 
difficulties, much more than probably exists in reality. 

T here is still a marked tendency for one group to blame 
another for any existing problems. The professional organi- 
zations complain about the school districts, the certification 
agencies, and the universities. The universities blame the re- 
strictions imposed upon them by certification. The state agen- 
cies place the blame back on the universities. 

Yet, all are in theii own ways making genuine responses 
to the needs they see arising. Absolute cooperation, no mat- 
ter how greatly desired, is not likely to be forthcoming. liovv- 
cver, there are indications that the way for change has been 
opened, and that the training of principals is now the subject 
of greater construclive attention than ever before. 
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